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junctions, prepositions (a comprehensive section), interrogation (doubt, 
uncertainty), composition (five more or less extended extracts from let- 
ters written to Mr Roth by a young aboriginal woman of the Cape 
Bedford Mission Station), etc. These pages contain a mass of inter- 
esting and valuable information for the psychologist, no less than for 
the linguistic specialist. 

The vocabulary of Lieutenant Cook and the modern Koko-Yimidir 
are given in parallel columns at pages 6-7, and the comparison gives no 
support to the theory of the rapid change of savage tongues ; indeed, 
quite the contrary seems the case here. Nor do the data sustain the 
position of those who deny to such speech the possession of abstract 
terms, for the author enumerates a score of these, including daku, 
" anything in general (animate or inanimate) ", which is surely generic 
enough. As the author occasionally notes, there are surprisingly many 
coincidences in figurative and derivative sematology between this Aus- 
tralian dialect and modern English. A certain permanence of family- 
names may be indicated by the fact reported on page n : " When on 
the Endeavor river in 1770, Lieutenant Cook describes the name 
of one of the natives as Yaparico. This family name still exists, under 
the guise of Yaborego, and is derived from a particular spot in the 
neighborhood of Cape Flattery." If the word ganguru, given as one of 
the names for a species of kangaroo, is a real aboriginal term, the 
author's identification of it with ganguru, " big toe, thumb," in the 
Koko-Yimidir (compare the scientific Macropus) would offer some- 
thing more satisfactory than the etymology of this word given in the 
dictionaries. Special studies like this must increase the interest of 
comparative philologists in the Australian dialects, which afford so 
much valuable material for the investigation of primitive speech, and 
yet, by the striking analogies of thought they offer with languages so 
far advanced as the English of today, testify to the essential unity of 
the human mind, apart from century, clime, or race. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



Government Museum, Madras. Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities. 
By R. Bruce Foote, F.G.S., etc. Madras : Printed by the Super- 
intendent, Government Press, 1901. xix, 131 pp.; 35 plates. 

Pages iii-xix of this Catalogue are devoted to an interesting preface 
by Professor Foote, the rest being occupied by a briefly descriptive 
list of more than fourteen hundred specimens (implements, pottery, 
earthenware ; objects, beads, ornaments, and implements of bronze, 
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iron, gold, etc.), of which some twelve hundred belong to the Iron 
age, the neolithic and paleolithic series being comparatively limited 
in numbers. Although implements and ornaments of bronze, brass, 
and copper have been sparsely found, it has not been under con- 
ditions clearly antecedent to the Iron age, so " the existence of a dis- 
tinct Bronze or Copper age may, for the present, be regarded as 
quite problematic for South India " (page iv). Between paleolithic 
and neolithic man (not so much in South as in Western India, how- 
ever) " geological evidence indicates that a great gap, historically 
speaking, exists." But the Iron age, as the study of prehistoric dwell- 
ing sites in the Deccan shows, seems to be the direct descendant of the 
neolithic. The gem of the collections in the Madras Museum is that 
of Mr J. W. Breeks from the cairns and barrows of the Nilgiri hills ; it 
is, however, deficient in pottery from the neolithic villages of the 
southern Deccan. Of the earthenware figures Professor Foote observes 
(page ix) : " Certainly many animals, which one might have expected 
to see modeled, are unrepresented. Except the peacock, none of the 
birds which figure so largely in the later Hindu mythological sculptures 
occurs among the clay figurines. There are no hawks, eagles, vul- 
tures, parrots, or swans, nor any lizards, tortoises, or fish, all of which 
are so frequently to be seen as carved decorations symbolical or com- 
memorative of later times." Nor is there any resemblance between 
the costumes and arms of the people represented by the figurines and 
" those of the folks figured on the carved slabs of the kistvaens and 
cromlechs at Sholur, Melur, etc., in Mr Breeks' Primitive Tribes." The 
prehistoric pottery of South India is not glazed, as is often mistakenly 
stated, the typical shining surface having been " produced by friction 
of the surface prepared with a vegetal juice \Abutilon Indicutri] such as 
is now used in the preparation of some varieties of modern Indian pot- 
tery " (page xvi). The almost entire absence in the Indian pottery 
types of handles and spouts may be a result of the inferior quality 
of clay used and the insufficient preparation, firing, etc. In the decora- 
tions imitations of the forms of animals and plants are absent except 
in the Nilgiri pottery, and there only on the lids, where they are 
not drawn but " built up independently and luted on to the surface." 
Moreover, " no symbolical figures or markings, made on the vessels be- 
fore firing, are to be seen, but subsequently to the firing, and probably 
while in use, a small number of them were marked with scratches 
made with a hard, sharp-pointed instrument of some kind [property- 
marks?]." These property-marks are figured on plate xxxv. No. 
1 1 24 looks as if it might have been intended for a swastika. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



